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same alizarin that was more laboriously extracted from the
root of the madder plant.
There is something of a just though none the less tragic
retribution falling to-day upon the Indian planters. From
time immemorial they have enjoyed the princely incomes of
their great estates, feeling secure in their position and wholly
indifferent to improved methods and with the Oriental willing-
ness to rather increase their profits by scandalous adulteration.
It remains to be seen, now that the peril is appreciated, whether
the culture may be so economically carried on as -to retrieve
their position against the purer synthetical product now
so well intrenched in the markets of the world. The issue is
extremely interesting and also extremely doubtfid.
NATURAL INDIGO:   VEGETABLE INDIGO
Indigo does not occur in the plant as a blue substance,
but as a chemical constituent of a more complex colorless
compound in the juice of the leaves of the plant. This com*
pound is known as indican, and is dissolved from the leaves
of the plants as they are steeped and fermented under water
in large steeping vats. The soluble indican passes off in solution
as the water is drained away from the plants into other vats
where the liquid is agitated for several hours; sometimes by
coolies who stand waist deep in the liquid, beating it into a
froth with bamboo poles,or sometimes by paddlewhcel machines.
'The purpose of. this agitation is to expose the liquid to the
oxygen of the air. Meanwhile the soluble and colorless indican
is decomposing into a sugar and indigo white which takes
up oxygen from the air and is converted into insoluble indigo
blue. This can now be separated by filtration from the liquid.
Formerly this was supposed to be the way the indigo was
produced, but of late years much difference of opinion has
arisen over the chemical explanation of the process; one
view being that indican breaks up into glucose and indoxyl
which in turn oxidizes into indigo.
Indigo was introduced into Europe in the sixteenth cen-
tury; but for a great many years its extensive use was success-